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It is somewhat remarkable that of the thousands who have essayed 
animal portraiture or animal genre subjects but few have attained the 
proficiency that warrants their being termed eminent. Many artists, as, 
for instance, Troyon and Mauve, have made a skilful use of animals in 
landscape, and done their .dogs, cattle, sheep, horses, or what not, well; 
but in these cases the animals have been little more than features in a 
composition. Those who, like Landseer and Bonheur, have made 
animals a specialty, made them the central theme to which all^ else has 
been subordinated, and have attained distinction, are the rare exceptions. 

The reason for this is, perhaps, not far to seek. Every species of 
animals has its own peculiar characteristics, its own special traits, its own 
distinctive habits and forms of expression. These constitute the character 
of the subjects, and it is this character that most painters have failed to 
catch and record. They have been intent on form, color, texture, and 
have missed the essential something necessary to make the work a picture 
of an animal in the truest sense. Mere fondness for the brute creation, 
or any special branch of it, coupled with draughtsmanship and the abiUty 
to duplicate colors and render textures, is not sufficient for the animal 
painter. He must have breadth of knowledge, intimate acquaintance with 
the habits, the traits, the nature of the creatures he paints. He must be 
a close student and not a casual observer of his pets, so that he can depict 
them not as mere pleasing objects against a landscape or other background, 
but as creatures vested with the character and quahty with which nature 
has endowed them. He must recognize the fact that four legs, a head, a 
tail, and a glossy coat simply stand for something essential behind, and 
that if the essential something is not caught he has recorded merely a 
form, pleasing, perhaps, but empty. 

Herein, therefore, is where most animal painters have failed — they 
have not been wanting in draughtsmanship, or sense of beauty, or manip- 
ulative dexterity, but they have painted objects rather than, animals, 
forms rather than contents; and if they have attempted to incorporate the 
elements of character, they have too often given a presentment of human 
rather than strictly creature and individual attributes. 

Landseer, great as was his fame as an animal painter, sinned egregiously 
in this way. He too often painted human quahties in animal guise, with 
the result that many of his best known canvases are little more than 
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caricciturcs of the animals 
painted. In other words, 
his pets are ''humanized/' 
if the phrase may be per- 
missible. He attempted 
to make his dogs, for ex- 
ample, express intelli- 
gence, passions, but after 
all it was human intelli- 
gence, human passions 
in terms of animal forms 
that he depicted. Differ- 
ently expressed, he was 
prone to paint animal 
forms and trick them out 
with ahen attributes. Few 
there are or have been 
who, like Liljefors, have 
been impelled to study 
animals intimately, scien- 
tifically, under all conch- 
tions, in order to depict 
them with all their varied 
and inherent characteris- 
tics. He recognized that 
pets, as a rule, were pup- 
pets, at least creatures 
with traits, habits, modes 
of expression modified 
by captivity or domesti- 
cation; and it is recorded 
of him that often he spent 
days or even weeks on the 
watch to catch a bird or 
animal in the wild in a 
particular act, so as to 
get an unmodified expres- 
sion of the creature's na- 
ture, movement, spirit. 
Landseer's pets have be- 
come traditional; his pets 
formed the basis of his 
pictures; and more than 
often their actions, looks, 
and expressions are pure 
drafts on imagination. 
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SIESTA. By Edmund H. Osthaus 
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It is not a matter for wonder that so many painters have erred in thus 
''humanizing" their animals. The dog, for example, has practically all 
the passions of human beings. He manifests anger, jealousy, envy, love. 
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hatred, grief. He displays pride, gratitude, generosity, fear. He is ten- 
deriy sympathetic and relendcssly cruel. He has memory and power of 
reasoning, even, it is affirmed, imagination. But these traits and passions, 
which may be identical with the corresponding human traits and passions, 
are distinctive in each species of animal, and find a different expression. 
They must be viewed in dogs from the canine, in cats from the feline, in catde 
from the bovine, in horses from the equine standpoint— not from the human. 
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This may seem a straining at gnats— it is not. It may seem theoretically 
ideal, but practically impossible — it is not. It means constant intimacy 
with, constant study of, deep insight into the creatures painted. It may 
not be a difficult thing to pose a ^et and make a recognizable picture of 
him, or catch a pet in a quiescent moment and record a typical posture, 
or take an optical snapshot of an action and have it visually persistent 
enough to record it with fidelity to fact. It is quite another thing to know 
your pet intimately enough to invest him on the canvas with his essential 
character — equine if he be a horse, canine if he be a dog, feline if he be 
a cat. Any draughtsman can draw the form and any colorist can fill in 
the color — but it is the man who knows alone who can supply the charac- 
ter. Too few painters of animals know, and hence too many paintings 
of animals are little more than mere matters of form, color, and texture. 

An analogy to what I mean is found in landscape art. Thousands of 
painters can reproduce a given scene with absolute fidelity, placing rock, 
tree, stream, cloud, form, everything in proper place, and preserving fairly 
correct values. It is the gifted few who can invest the whole aggregation 
of features with the subtle poetry that makes the impression conveyed by 
mimic presentment anything like that imparted by the actual scene. 

All this apropos of the work of Edmund H. Osthaus, who has been 
one of the most successful of our American — by adoption — painters of 
animals. Dogs have been his specialty, though cattle have claimed his 
attention. In his work he has undertaken to express what Landseer so 
often failed in, and to escape the pitfalls into which the EngUsh artist so 
often fell — I mean he has sought to portray real dog Hfe and character 
and not give the empty or '* humanized" simulacrum of an individual 
animal. He never poses his pets, never tricks them out with qualities not 
their own. He paints them as they are in a natural environment. His 
dogs are in action or in characteristic attitudes, and his canvases are for 
the most part skilful combinations of landscape and animal figure paint- 
ing. He is a careful draughtsman and a good colorist, and the canvases 
on which his merited reputation rests are thus at the same time works of 
art in the true sense of the term and genuine docunaents of dog life. 

It is this latter quality that needs emphasis in Osthaus's work. The 
reproductions herewith given will convey better than words the themes 
he selects and the truth and spirit he incorporates in his canvases. He 
has wasted no time in giving dog idealizations of dignity, or impudence, or 
fideUty, or fear, or envy, or the like. He has pictured his pets in the full 
flush and spirit of normal life. The character of his dogs, their traits and 
passions, are told in the natural language of their actions; their eagerness, 
their energy, their intelligence, their ambition, the innumerable traits and 
qualities with which every close observer of dogs is familiar, thus find an 
easy, unforced, unartificial expression. Their action and postures are those 
that can properly be termed characteristic. There is no suggestion of 
posing, no exaggeration for effect, no idealizing. His subjects are simply 
dogs, beautiful as most well-kept animals are, no more wise, no more clever. 
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affectionate, faithful, etc., etc., than the average run of such creatures 

are — simply dogs. For the rest I leave the reproductions to tell their 

own story, which they will doubtless do better than words of mine can. 

A word, however, should be said of Osthaus the man. He is a born 




A FIRST EFFORT 
By Edmund H. Osthaus 



sportsman as well as a student of animals, which doubtless accounts for 
his adoption of a specialty, and his /studies and life explain his art. He 
was bom at Hildesheim, Hanover, Germany, August 5, 1858. His mother 
tells him, according to a published report for which he furnished the facts, 
that he commenced to draw as soon as he could grasp a pencil, and that 
he would use the white-pine floors, at once the pride and the despair of 
a German hausfrau, as material on which to express his youthful inspira- 
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tion. Animals— horses, cattle, dogs, and goats— were his favorite themes. 
If he attempted to delineate a man, he must be mounted on a horse. He 
tells of his first attempt at composition in which he undertook to demonstrate 
pictorially the doings of fox families; such as father fox returning home 




MY OLD COON DOG 
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from the excitement of being hunted, and the mother fox preparing sup- 
per. Occasionally he represented father fox as a stem parent reprimand- 
ing his band of little foxes — enterprises he a little later had the good 
judgment to forswear. 

The boy devoted his Saturdays to herding sheep with the shepherds or 
collecting together a company of village goats for the purpose of study. 
If a deer should happen to come in sight, like Landseer, he was in the 
seventh heaven of dehght. But his family looked with anything but favor 
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on the ambition of the boy to become a painter. He was urged, if he was 
** determined to pursue art," to take up the study of architecture and make 
a profession of it. But a painter he had resolved to become, and he still 
kept dihgently at his drawing of all the favorite animals that were avail- 
able — except the cat, and the boy never took kindly to pussy- kind. 
The years passed on, and, still keeping to his resolve, the boy artist obtained 
a reluctant consent to enter the Royal Academy at Dusseldorf on a trial 
of six months. 

Osthaus well recalls the day he traveled to Dusseldorf; he felt so elated 
that he even purchased a big pipe in order that he might have something 
about him savoring of a man and independence. He smoked his first 
pipe on his way there and contracted, fortunately, nothing worse than a 
headache. But as his future career depended on the report his instructors 
should give of his six months' work, he labored hard to accomplish that 
which should command their admiration and respect, with the result that 
he was permitted to remain and complete the full course, studying under 
Andreas Mueller, Peter Janssen, and Carl Mueller, all distinguished artists, 
as well as instructors. After leaving the Academy, Osthaus entered the 
studio of Christian Kroener, who was a notable painter of deer, and land- 
scape, as well of wild mountainous scenery. Kroener was a very earnest 
student of Nature, and the young pupil, no doubt, found in the maestro 
a sympathetic chord. Perhaps it is to the direction and guidance of this good 
teacher that Osthaus owes much of the skill in which he interprets Nature 
himself, for his landscapes, apart from his figures of animals, are marvel- 
ously true to that which is associated with out-of-doors. 

It was during the latter days of his student life that the parents of 
Osthaus came to America, and as soon as his studies were completed, he, 
too, crossed the seas and commenced work in a foreign land. Art had now 
become a serious study to the young man, but he faltered not by the way, 
and in order to help the painter to live he taught in the meanwhile, and 
was appointed principal of an art school established by D. R. Locke, more 
generally known as ''Petroleum V. Nasby." Some years after, the art 
school was abandoned and Mr. Osthaus found himself free and able to 
pursue his art untrammeled. Many of Mr. Osthaus's works are owned 
by private collectors and clubs throughout the country. 

T. J. LiPMAN. 




